LAURENCE  OF  LINDORES 

By  the  Rev.  Duncan  Shaw. 


Little  has  been  written  about  Laurence  of  Lindores.  This  paper  attempts 
to  collect  what  is  known  and  to  encourage  further  research,  especially  into 
continental  sources,  in  order  that  a balanced  estimate  of  Laurence’s  work 
and  influence  can  be  made. 

Although  there  is  no  record  of  when  Laurence  of  Lindores  was  born 
nor  any  mention  of  his  age  during  his  lifetime  his  date  of  birth  can  be 
inferred.  If  he  went  to  the  university  of  Paris  at  the  usual  age  and  passed 
his  examinations  when  he  ought  to  have,1  and  this  at  least  can  be  assumed 
from  the  academic  achievements  of  his  later  life,  his  date  of  birth  would 
be  circa  1372. 

The  only  mention  of  his  parents  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  is  in  a 
deed  executed  by  him  in  1434.2  As  no  names  are  given  there  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  his  family  connections,  but  it  can  be  hazarded  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Lindores. 

Prior  to  his  going  to  the  university,  Laurence  required  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  in  order  to  follow  the  lectures  there  which  were  given  in  that 
language.3  He  may  have  learned  the  necessary  rudiments  either  at  home 
under  the  guidance  of  some  tutor  or  at  school  in  St.  Andrews  or  Dundee. 
It  is  unlikely  that  he  was  educated  at  Lindores  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  there  was  a school  attached  to  Lindores  Abbey.4 

He  probably  commenced  his  studies  at  Paris  in  October  1388  and, 
having  taken  his  B.A.  in  1390  and  the  licence  two  years  later,  he  ‘ ‘incepted” 
on  7th  April,  1393. 5 The  new  Master  of  Arts  might  have  used  to  good 
purpose  the  description  of  another  inception  at  Bologna  which  is  given  by 
Buoncompagno,  “ Sing  unto  the  Lord  a new  song,  praise  him  with  stringed 
instruments  and  organs,  rejoice  upon  the  bright-sounding  cymbals,  for 

1 Rashdall,  Med.  Univ.  (New  Ed.),  i,  46211.  The  bachelor  swore  that  he  was 
in  his  twenty-first  year  before  he  took  the  examination  for  licence.  Denifle  and 
Chatelain,  Auct.  Chart.  Univ.  Paris,  ii,  678. 

1 Quoted  in  extenso  by  Hay  Fleming,  Reformation  in  Scotland,  pp.  578-587. 

• Rashdall,  op.  cit,,  iii,  341. 

4 Cf.  Easson,  The  Medieval  Church  in  Scotland  and  Education,  Trans.  Scot. 
Ch.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  13-26. 

8 Denifle  and  Chatelain,  Auct.  Chart.  Univ.  Paris,  i,  677. 
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your  son  has  held  a glorious  disputation  which  was  attended  by  a great 
number  of  teachers  and  scholars.  He  answered  all  questions  without  a 
mistake,  and  no  one  could  prevail  against  his  arguments.  Moreover  he 
celebrated  a famous  banquet  at  which  both  rich  and  poor  were  as  never 
before.”1  He  may  not  have  put  up  a perfect  performance  in  his  disputa- 
tion, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a banquet  was  held  in  accordance 
with  university  regulations.2 

A month  later,  on  5th  May,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Proctor  of  the 
English  nation,  but  was  permitted  to  decline  acceptance  of  the  office  for 
reasons  which  were  considered  satisfactory  by  the  nation.3  The  reason 
for  his  refusal  to  accept  the  appointment  may  have  been  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  undertake  any  such  work  during  his  early  years  in  the  Faculty 
of  Theology,  for  now,  as  a Master  of  Arts,  he  commenced  his  studies  in 
that  post-graduate  Faculty  while  he  remained  one  of  the  regents  and 
lecturers  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

There  is  only  one  other  occasion  when  Laurence  is  mentioned  as  taking 
part  in  the  academic  life  of  the  English  nation.  On  19th  November,  1395, 
he,  with  two  other  Masters,  was  elected  as  a Provisor  for  the  Feast  of  St. 
Edmund,  the  patron  saint  of  that  nation.4 

If  he  was  not  already  at  least  a sub-deacon,  Laurence  must  have  taken 
holy  orders  sometime  between  inception  and  his  graduating  as  a Doctor 
of  Theology,  as  the  Faculty  of  Theology  did  not  grant  a doctorate  until 
the  student  was,  if  not  in  priest’s  orders,  at  least  in  holy  orders.5 

On  successfully  completing  his  examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  having  commenced  his  studies  in  Theology,  he  petitioned  the  Pope 
for  preferment  so  that  the  income  from  the  parish  or  canonry  thus  obtained 
would  support  him  while  furthering  his  education  in  Paris.  This  was  the 
general  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  Canon  Law  definitely  permitted 
non-residence  in  the  interests  of  education.6  This  was  also  true  of  the 
religious  orders.  Benedict  XII  decreed  that  from  1336  onwards  monasteries 
of  twenty  or  more  were  obliged  to  keep  approximately  five  per  cent,  of 
their  number  at  university.7 


1 Munich  Cod.  Lat.  (23499,  f.  6v.)  quoted  by  Robb,  S.H.R.,  ix,  360. 

2 Rashdall,  op.  cit.,  i,  462. 

A 

8 Denifle  and  Chatelain,  op.  cit.,  i,  678. 

* Ibid.,  i,  714. 

* Rashdall,  op.  cit.,  iii,  395,  and  i,  479n. 

* Cf.  Dunlop,  Scottish  Student  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  S.H.R.,  xxvi,  60. 
' Coulton,  Scottish  Abbeys  and  Social  Life,  p.  200,  records  some  instances. 
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Graduates  of  the  University  of  Paris,  like  other  universities,  enjoyed 
certain  privileges  at  the  curia  in  the  obtaining  of  benefices,  and  a roll  of 
graduates  was  sent  regularly  to  the  Pope  petitioning  for  a benefice  ; a 
practice  which  was  started  during  the  Avignon  papacy.1  “ The  rotulus 
beneficandorum  became,  indeed,  in  practice  a list  of  graduates  beginning 
their  regency.”2 

In  consequence  Laurence  appears  in  such  petitions  three  times  during 
the  month  of  October,  1393.  On  the  thirteenth,  there  is  a supplication  for  a 
benefice  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  ;3  on  the  twenty-sixth, 
there  is  an  application  for  one  to  which  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  or  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Arbroath  had  the  right  of  presentation  * and, 
three  days  later,  for  another  of  which  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Lindores 
were  patrons.5  It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  if  all  or  any  of  these  petitions 
were  successful,  but  there  is  only  one  other  mention  of  his  having  attempted 
to  seek  further  ecclesiastical  advancement.  On  7th  August,  1403,  he  asked 
the  English  nation  to  be  allowed  to  send  a special  benefice  roll  to  Benedict 
XIII  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  Masters  in  Paris  University.6  He  seems  to 
have  desired  the  roll  sealed  with  the  nation’s  seal  or  inserted  in  the  roll 
of  another  nation,  but  sanction  was  not  given  as  such  action  was  claimed 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  nation.  This  judgment  was  sup- 
ported by  the  University.  The  nation’s  refusal  to  do  anything  in  this 
matter  may  have  been  due  to  the  Schism.  Nevertheless,  this  roll  seems  to 
have  been  sent  by  some  other  means  as  there  is  a roll  dated  that  year  in 
which  most  of  the  petitioners  are  Scots.7  Laurence  is  included  in  this 
list,  appearing  in  a supplication  for  a canonry  of  Aberdeen.  During  the 
rest  of  his  fife  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  supplication  nor  is  he 
mentioned  in  any  litigation  over  benefices.  The  only  benefice  which  he 
held,  the  rectorship  of  Creich,  may  date  from  1393,  although  there  is  no 
mention  of  him  in  records  as  rector  of  Creich  until  1408.8  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  leave  Paris  until  the  first  decade  of  the 
fifteenth  century.9  He  held  the  rectorate  until  his  death  in  1437. 10 

— . 1 R^shdall,  op.  cit.,  i,  555-558  and  cf.  E.  F.  Jacob,  Petitions  for  Benefices  from 

b.nghsh  Universities  during  the  Great  Schism  in  Proc.  of  Roy.  Hist.  Soc.  Fourth 
Senes,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  4 iff. 

a Rashdall,  op.  cit.,  i,  558n. 

» C.P.R.  Pet.,  i,  620.  * Ibid.,  p.  591.  « Ibid.,  p.  583. 

• Denifle  and  Chatelain,  op.  cit.,  i,  864. 

7 Ibid.,  lxxv  and  iv,  109. 

8 Reg.  Passelet,  pp.  338-339. 

above  ^ ^ appearance  in  the  records  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  in  1403,  n.  6 
Cameron,  Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  121. 
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There  are  many  erroneous  references  to  him  as  Abbot  of  Scone  or 
Abbot  of  Lindores,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  a member 
of  a religious  Order  or  held  either  of  these  dignities.1 

While  studying  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  he  continued  to  act  as  one 
of  the  Regents  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  prepared  a number  of  young 
Scots  for  graduation  between  1395  and  1401.2  It  was  in  accordance  with 
custom  that  a student  in  a higher  faculty  was  regarded  as  still  belonging 
to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  until  he  had  attained  his  doctorate.3 

Some  of  these  Scottish  students  whom  he  taught  were  related  to 
important  persons  in  Scotland  and  later  held  influential  posts  in  Church 
and  State.  Alexander  Cairns  was  a kinsman  of  Archibald,  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Douglas  and  Duke  of  Touraine.  He  became  the  Duke's  secretary 
on  his  return  from  Paris  and  was  employed  on  many  political  missions. 
Alexander  Foulerton  was  important  enough  to  be  approached  by  the 
University  of  Paris  when  attempts  were  being  made  to  obtain  Scotland’s 
obedience  to  Pope  John  XXIII,  and  he  became  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
before  1422.  James  Lindsay  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Crawford.  Christopher  Pontfret  became  a chaplain  to  Benedict  XIII. 
John  Carmichael,  a son  of  Carmichael  of  Douglasdale,  had  a very  colourful 
career,  and  after  adventures  during  the  war  in  France  he  became  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans  and  in  that  capacity  assisted  at  the  anointing  of  Charles 
VII  King  of  France  at  Rheims.  A few  weeks  earlier  he  had  triumphantly 
entered  Orleans  at  the  head  of  an  army  with  the  Maid  of  France  and  gone 
from  church  to  church  in  that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  French  delegation 
which  went  to  the  Council  of  Basle  and  was  incorporated  there  in  1433 
and  remained  there  until  1436.  There  is  a memorial  window  to  him  in 
St.  Theodore’s  Church,  Basle.  John  Spiny,  who  was  of  noble  birth,  held 
many  benefices  in  Scotland. 


1 See  S.  H.  R.,  viii,  pp.  237-9,  where  J . Maitland  Anderson  discusses  this  question 

in  some  detail ; Hunter  Blair  in  S.H.R.,  xxv,  p.  354,  thinks  the  legends  more  than 
doubtful,  when  he  reviews  Wilkie’s  book  noted  below.  Since  Anderson’s  article 
was  published  in  1911  the  error  has  continued  to  be  repeated,  e.g.,  by  Laird  in  his 
editing  of  McKwen’s  Histoyy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  where  Laurence  is  mentioned 
in  the  index  of  vol.  ii  as  “ Abbot,”  under  “ Lindores,  Abbey  of.  Wilkie,  in  Benedic- 
tine Monasteries  of  Northern  Fife,  p.  126,  refers  to  Laurence  as  Abbot  of  Scone. 
Currie,  in  The  Order  of  Friars  Preachers  in  Scotland  in  Scot.  Ch.  Hist.  Soc.,  x,  132, 
states  that  he  was  an  Austin  Canon. 

3 Dunifle  and  Chatelain,  op.  cit.,  i,  703-741  and  837. 

* “ Un  theologien  est  de  la  Faculte  des  ars  jusques  & ce  qu’il  ait  le  bonnet  sur 
la  teste.”  (A.  Colville,  Jean  Petit,  p.  80,  quoted  by  Rashdall,  op.  cit.,  p.  409m) 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  widespread  influence  which  these 
graduates  would  exert  and,  in  view  of  Laurence’s  subsequent  influence 
in  central  Europe  when  his  students  from  that  area  carried  copies  of  his 
lectures  back  to  the  universities  where  they  were  to  lecture,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  assisted  in  the  spreading  of  Nominalist  conceptions 
in  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 

Laurence,  when  he  commenced  his  theological  studies,  if  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  his  doctorate,  must  have  realised  that  he  was  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  longest  course  in  the  University — about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years.1  This  was  a very  long  course,  but,  as  Rashdall  says 
“Theology  remained  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences”  and,  after  the  intel- 
lectual revolution  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  ‘ ‘ a grander  and 
nobler  conception  of  theology  arose.  . . . Theology  became  not  the  mere 
Chinese  mandarin’s  poring  over  sacred  texts,  but  the  architectonic  science 
whose  office  it  was  to  receive  the  results  of  all  other  sciences  and  combine 
them  into  an  organic  whole  in  so  far  as  they  had  bearings  on  the  supreme 
questions  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  universe,  and  the  relation  of 
man  to  both.  However  much  the  actual  methods  and  systems  of  the 
schoolmen  fell  below  the  grandeur  of  their  ideal,  the  ideal  was  one  which 
cast  a halo  of  sanctity  over  the  whole  cycle  of  knowledge.”2 

After  attending  lectures  on  the  Bible  for  four  years  and  on  the 
Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  for  another  two,  he  was  made  a Bachelor  of 
Theology  about  1399.  For  the  next  two  years  he  lectured  devoting  each 
year  to  one  book  of  the  Bible.  In  his  ninth  year  he  responded  to  a disputa- 
tion at  which  a Master  presided  and  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  a number 
of  his  fellow  Bachelors  in  the  Faculty,  who  later  conferred  with  the  Master 
to  decide  whether  the  exercise  should  be  accepted.  He  was  then  admitted 
to  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  which  occupied 
about  nine  months,  and,  before  commencing  the  study  of  each  of  the 
four  books,  he  gave  a public  lecture  on  a theological  problem.  During  the 
next  three  or  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  reading  of 
the  Sentences  and  the  licence,  he  attended  and  took  part  in  disputations. 
The  final  achievement  of  his  academic  career  at  Paris  was  reached  when 
in  the  Bishop’s  Hall,  the  birettum  doctorate  was  placed  upon  his  head.3 

This  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  study,  including  at  least  six  years’ 
study  of  the  Bible,  shows  that,  despite  the  neglect  of  textual  criticism  and 

1 Rashdall,  op.  cit.,  i,  474. 

3 Ibid.,  iii,  441-2. 

* Reconstructed  from  Rashdall,  Ibid.,  i,  471  f. 
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the  theological  subtleties  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
Scriptural  authority,  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  the  masters  of  theology 
was  the  Bible.1 

As  soon  as  Laurence  became  a Doctor  of  Theology  he  appears  to  have 
returned  to  Scotland.  The  exact  date  of  his  arrival  back  in  Scotland  is 
not  known,  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  was  just  shortly  before  1408.  His 
return  may  have  been  connected  with  the  change  in  the  theological 
atmosphere  in  Paris  due  to  the  re-admission  of  the  Dominican  doctors  to 
the  University  of  Paris  in  1403.  His  return  possibly  coincided  with  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In  fact,  he  may  have  been 
encouraged  to  come  home  for  that  very  reason  by  his  old  fellow  student, 
Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  founder  of  the  University, 
in  so  far  as  anyone  can  be  called  the  founder.  The  university  ' ‘ was  in 
its  earliest  stage,  merely  a voluntary  society  of  Doctors  and  Masters.” 
Bower  states  that  the  delivery  of  lectures  began  in  May,  1410,  but 
Laurence  and  a few  others  may  have  begun  small  houses  of  students 
before  that  date. 

A charter  was  granted  by  Bishop  Wardlaw  founding  the  university 
and  granting  it  privileges  on  28th  February,  1412.  In  the  first  papal  bull 
issued  by  Benedict  XIII,  which,  like  the  subsequent  bulls,  is  dated  28th 
August,  1413,  he  sanctioned  the  proposal  to  erect  a university  in  St. 
Andrews  ; and,  in  the  second,  he  granted  indulgence  to  beneficed  clergy, 
both  regular  and  secular,  to  study  at  the  university  for  ten  years  and 
thereafter  to  lecture  there,  while  receiving  the  fruits  of  their  benefices. 
The  third  bull  was  almost  a duplicate  of  the  second  ; the  fourth  con- 
firmed Bishop  Wardlaw’s  charter ; the  fifth  bull  appointed  the  Bishop 
of  Brechin  and  the  Archdeacons  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow  conservators 
of  the  university  ; and  the  last  empowered  Scotsmen  who  were  studying 
in  universities  which  supported  the  Roman  popes  to  complete  their  studies 
in  St.  Andrews.  Some  Oxford  students  took  advantage  of  this  provision 
and  continued  their  studies  in  the  new  university. 

The  arrival  of  the  bulls,  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Ogilvie,  occasioned 
great  celebrations  on  3rd  February,  1414.  The  next  day  was  Sunday  and 
the  bulls  were  promulgated  in  the  refectory  of  the  priory  before  a large 
gathering.  After  the  solemn  Te  Deum  in  the  Cathedral  which  followed 
the  university  officially  commenced  its  long  history. 

1 Smalley,  The  Study  of  the  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages  (2nd  Ed.)  ; Law, 
Biblical  Studies  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Scottish  Review,  Jan.  1893  ; and  Denifle, 
Revue  Thomiste,  ii,  149-161. 
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The  difficulties  under  which  the  first  masters  taught  were  considerable. 
Rivalries  and  quarrels  arose  between  the  masters  of  the  pedagogies. 
It  was  not  known  whether  or  not  the  university  would  remain  in  St. 
Andrews,  there  being  no  suitable  accommodation.  Bishop  Wardlaw 
attempted  to  help  in  this  matter  and  granted  a tenement  near  the  chapel 
of  St.  John  so  that  the  faculty  might  have  a college.  It  was  also  proposed 
by  the  Dean  that  there  should  be  one  pedagogy  and  that  no  masters 
thereafter  should  set  up  a house  without  permission.  Nevertheless  this 
attempt  by  the  Faculty  to  set  up  one  college  failed. 

On  28th  May,  1430,  Laurence  of  Lindores  as  the  principal  master, 
with  Alexander  Methven  and  Thomas  Ramsay  as  his  assistants,  were 
appointed  to  govern  a new  single  pedagogy,  but  other  masters  who  had 
been  left  outside  entered  into  competition  so  that  in  1432  a second 
pedagogy  had  to  be  recognised.  In  order  to  secure  unity  of  administration 
a new  plan  was  adopted.1  Masters  and  scholars  were  instructed  to  obey 
the  Dean  who  would  visit  the  various  houses  once  a week  and  ascertain 
if  discipline  and  teaching  were  satisfactory.  The  university  was  in  a state 
of  constant  change  during  these  early  years  and  to  attempt  to  describe  any 
systematic  growth  in  organisation  is  quite  impossible,2  but  the  clear-cut 
division  of  duties  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  various  masters 
as  recorded  by  Bower  and  others  is  quite  incredible  in  view  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  teaching  in  the  pedagogies.  The  only  definite  statement  which 
can  be  made  is  that  the  masters  prepared  their  students  for  licence  by 
lecturing  on  the  books  required  for  licence  as  stated  in  1419.3 4 

There  are  various  statements  made  about  the  subjects  upon  which 
Laurence  lectured.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  account  given  by 
Bower/  that  he  lectured  on  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  details  given  by  Cosmo  Innes5  who, 
repeating  Boece6  and  Spottiswood,7  claims  that  he  was  the  first  Professor 
of  Law  at  St.  Andrews.  It  can  be  said  in  his  favour  that  he  preferred  to 
study  theology,  which  was  the  longest  course  at  a mediaeval  university, 


1 Acta,  folio  1,  quoted  by  Dunlop,  Kennedy,  pp.  266  and  289m 

3 The  origins  of  the  university  may  become  clearer  when  the  early  records  of 
the  university,  at  present  being  prepared  for  publication  by  Dr.  Annie  Dunlop,  are 
available  for  study. 

3 Hannay,  Statutes,  p.  11. 

4 Scotichron,  I,  xv,  c,  xxii. 

6 Liber  ecclesiae  de  Scon.,  p.  xii. 

* Scotorum  Hist.,  I,  xvi. 

7 The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i,  113. 
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in  preference  to  canon  law  which  was  much  a shorter  one.  Also  upon 
graduation,  a graduate  in  law  had  a far  greater  chance  of  preferment 
than  any  other.1  Laurence  was  never  a place  seeker.  It  would  appear 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  with  his  other  great  academic  achievements, 
he  would  not  waste  his  time  teaching  a subject  about  which  he  knew  very 
little. 

Hume  Brown,2  no  doubt  using  Bower3  as  his  authority,  states  that 
Laurence  was  “the  most  learned  theologian  of  his  day  in  Scotland.” 
Although  he  was  a Doctor  of  Theology,  there  is  nothing  from  which  to 
infer  that  he  was  either  a greater  theologian  than  any  other  doctor  or 
that  he  exerted  any  great  influence  on  the  theological  thought  of  his  day. 
The  problem  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  Laurence  does  not  feature 
at  all  in  the  administration  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  except  on  one 
occasion.4  Of  course,  during  the  early  days  of  the  university  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  each  master  only  taught  one  subject  and  Laurence  may  have 
lectured  on  the  Sentences.  Nevertheless,  when  the  list  of  books  to  be  read 
for  licence  is  consulted5  the  Sentences  are  omitted,  as  one  would  expect, 
being  the  standard  textbook  for  the  theological  faculties  in  every  university 
in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Lindores’  fame  and  greatness  lie,  not  in  the  study  of  law  nor  theology, 
but  in  his  contribution  to  the  great  philosophical  movements  of  his  day. 
He  was  first  and  foremost  a philosopher.  When  this  is  borne  in  mind 
and  the  list  of  “set  books”  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts6  scrutinised,  two 
appear  among  them  which  would  be  the  subject  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Laurence  : the  Physics  and  the  de  Anima  of  Aristotle.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  Laurence  lectured  upon  these  in  St.  Andrews,  delivering,  as  professors 
down  the  ages  have  done,  the  lectures  he  had  delivered  before  he  took  up 
his  post  in  St.  Andrews  and  which  had  made  him  famous  all  over  Europe. 

Laurence  taught  the  " new  physics  ” of  John  Buridan  and  being  a 
militant  nominalist  he  inspired  the  Faculty  of  Arts  to  pass  by  a majority 
an  order  stating  that  “ the  doctrine  of  Albert  should  not  be  read  but 
only  Buridan.”7  From  that  moment  his  teaching  dominated  the  Uni- 
versity. Although  not  original,  his  thought  showed  in  a clear  way  the 

1 Rashdall,  Med.  Univ.  (New  Ed.),  i,  437  ; iii,  447  ; and  Penes,  Fac.  de  Droit 
dans  Vane.  Univ.  de  Par.  passim. 

* History  of  Scotland,  i,  206. 

3 Scotichron,  op.  cit.,  where  he  says  he  was  " a great  theologian.” 

4 See  p.  56. 

* Hannay,  Statutes,  p.  11. 

* Ibid.,  p.  11. 

T Acta,  fol.  4,  quoted  by  Dunlop,  Kennedy,  p.  269m 
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philosophical  concepts  which  began  the  development  of  modem  science. 
It,  of  course,  will  be  remembered  that  philosophy  by  itself  did  not  com- 
pletely prepare  the  way.  As  Dr.  Baillie  has  shown1  the  revolution  in  science 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  a profound  change  in  theology. 
As  in  every  adventure  in  philosophical  investigation,  there  were  certain 
dangers  in  the  work  of  Lindores  as  he  was  influenced  by  the  materialism 
of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  and  in  order  to  regulate  this  he  had  a tendency, 
as  with  most  nominalists,  to  make  great  demands  on  faith  and  this  influ- 
ence, coming  directly  from  his  work,  is  seen  later  in  Cracow.2 

Opposition  to  Laurence’s  philosophical  outlook  came  from  James 
Haldenstone,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews  and  a Doctor  of  Theology,  who 
definitely  maintained  a different  position  in  the  philosophical  controversies 
of  the  day,  as  is  seen  in  what  remains  of  his  papers.  A present  day  his- 
torian has  shown  this  quite  recently.3  It  is  further  supported  by  the 
action  taken  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  to  depose  Haldenstone 
from  the  position  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  which  was  under  his 
influence  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence.4  His  removal  from 
holding  the  appointment  ex  officio  may  have  been  due  to  the  desire  of 
the  University  to  break  away  from  the  control  of  the  prior  of  a monastery 
who  was  a regular.  Regulars  were  not  in  great  favour  in  universities  at 
that  time,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  this  point  must  be  added 
the  great  philosophical  differences  which  continued  to  be  present  in  the 
life  of  the  university,  and  the  strong  influence  which  Laurence  exerted 
to  dispose  of  opposition  to  his  nominalist  philosophical  teaching.  It  is 
of  no  little  importance  that  the  University  in  1423  gained  for  its  Rector 
recognised  precedence  over  the  Prior,*  when  Laurence  had  been  appointed 
Rector  the  previous  year.6  In  1429  the  Faculty  of  Theology  obtained  a 
constitution  and  thereby,  as  has  been  mentioned,  shook  off  any  control 
which  the  prior  may  have  claimed  ex  officio ,7  although  Haldenstone  was 
still  Dean  and  continued  to  hold  the  appointment  for  some  time  after 
this  date.8  Laurence  is  not  mentioned  with  those  who  agreed  to  the 

1 Natural  Science  and  the  Spiritual  Life,  p.  i8f. 

Michalski,  L Influence  d Averroes  and  d' Alexander  d’ Aphrodisias  dans  la 
psychologic  du  XIV c siecle  in  the  Bulletin  International  de  L'Academie  Polonaise 
des  Scienees  et  des  Lettres.  Classe  de  Philologie,  Classe  d’  Histoire  et  de  Philostohie 
Jan.-Mar.  1928.  r 

Durkan,  William  Turnbull,  bishop  of  Glasgow  in.  Innes  Review,  ii,  p.  8. 

* Hannay,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

B Evidence,  iii,  p.  224. 

• Acta,  quoted  by  J.  Maitland  Anderson.  S.H.R.,  viii,  p.  240. 

7 Hannay,  Statutes,  p.  24  and  n. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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constitution,1  but  he  was  present  at  its  ratification  on  18th  March,  1429.2 
His  great  interest  in  tins  matter  can  be  seen  when  it  is  noticed  that  this 
was  the  only  time  he  appears  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  work  or 
organisation  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 

After  the  passing  of  the  statute  authorising  only  the  teaching  of 
philosophy  from  the  nominalist  point  of  view,  St.  Andrews  University, 
like  most  of  the  others  in  Europe,  was  divided  by  the  philosophical  debate 
which  raged  all  over  Europe,3  and  this  can  be  seen  occasionally  in  the 
university  records  which  remain.  One  incident  shows  what  happened 
when  a student  transferred  his  affections  from  one  house  to  another  and 
which,  in  the  following  case,  involved  a change  of  outlook  from  nominalism 
to  realism. 

On  30th  January,  1950,  Thomas  Ramsay,  a former  assistant  to  Lindores 
and,  no  doubt,  a nominalist,  and  his  socii,  protested  against  allowing 
Patrick  Buttergask  to  determine  because  he  had  transferred  from  their 
house  to  the  house  of  John  Athylmer,  an  expounder  of  " the  doctrine  of 
Albert.”4 *  Although  Athylmer’s  accepting  of  the  student  of  another  house 
was  definitely  against  the  statutes  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,s  Buttergask’s 
education  was  not  interrupted  as  he  was  licensed  the  following  year.6 
The  quarrel  continued,  and  in  1456  they  were  quarrelling  over  some 
property.7  Deep  philosophical  differences  were  the  causes  of  these  disputes 
more  than  the  circumstances  surrounding  these  rather  minor  problems. 

Nominalist  influence  remained  to  the  fore  in  the  university  and  John 
Major,  one  of  Laurence’s  successors  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  continued  the 
century-old  philosophical  tradition.  Among  his  writings  he  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Laurence  by  editing  John  Thorp’s  Commentaries  on 
Buridan  and  commented  on  the  Physics  and  Ethics  of  Aristotle  and  the 
Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard.8  As  Laurence  was  responsible  for  Buridan’s 
theory  of  impetus  in  physics  reaching  Copernicus  in  Cracow  so  it  reached 

1 Hannay  Statutes,  p.  25. 

2 Acta,  quoted  by  Anderson,  op.  cit. 

• Cf.  R.  R.  Bett,  The  Great  Debate  about  Universals  in  the  Universities  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  in  Prague  Essays  (Ed.  R.  W.  Seton  Watson),  pp.  69-80. 

4 Acta,  fol.  32,  quoted  Dunlop,  Kennedy,  p.  29on. 

8 Hannay,  Statutes,  p.  4. 

* Early  Records  of  Univ.  of  St.  Andrews,  p.  29. 

7 Acta,  fos.  42V,  43,  13th  Aug.  and  nth  Dec.,  1456,  quoted  Dunlop,  Kennedy, 
p.  29on. 

8 Innes  Review,  i,  p.  136. 
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Galileo  through  an  edition  of  Buridan  produced  by  George  Lockhart  who 
was  a pupil  of  Major.1 

Laurence’s  greatest  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  university  was  the 
part  he  played  in  its  organisation  and  administration.  He  was  the  first 
Rector ; only  a graduate  in  holy  orders  could  hold  such  a position.  He 
must  have  taken  a large  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  original  statutes  of 
the  university,  as  the  great  influence  of  the  University  of  Paris  upon 
them  is  everywhere  apparent  and  in  many  cases  whole  sections  have 
been  incorporated  almost  verbatim. 

He  was  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  first  years  of  the 
university’s  life  and  again  held  that  office  from  1431  until  his  death  in 
1437.  He  was  receptor  of  the  Faculty  in  1426  when  the  auditors  found 
fault  with  his  accounts  in  connection  with  his  having  advanced  ten  marks 
towards  the  making  of  the  head  for  the  mace  of  the  Faculty.  In  1430  he 
was  again  elected  to  that  post  but  declined,  possibly  remembering  the 
troubles  he  had  had  four  years  previously.  Probably  with  this  matter 
still  in  mind,  however,  he  agreed  to  be  appointed  to  act  as  one  of  the 
auditors  of  the  retiring  receptor’s  accounts.  He  also  took  his  part  in  the 
routine  work  of  the  university  and  was  from  time  to  time  a deputy  and 
also  acted  as  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  Faculty.2 

The  establishment  of  the  Inquisitor  of  Heretical  Pravity,  as  consti- 
tuted in  Scotland  on  the  return  of  Laurence  from  Paris,  was  unlike  the 
Inquisition  which  had  been  organised  in  Europe,  in  some  cases,  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.3  The  origin  of  the  Scottish 
inquisitorial  office  must  be  linked  with  the  founding  of  the  University  as  it 
did  not  originate  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  which  were  in  every  diocese. 
There  is  no  reference  to  inquisitions  in  Scotland  until  this  period.  As  the 
beginnings  of  the  University  owe  much  to  him  so  the  organisation  for  the 
defence  of  orthodoxy,  if  not  actually  founded  by  him,  grew  out  of  ideas 
which  he  brought  back  from  Paris.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  courts  which 
tried  heretics  were  formed  from  the  masters  of  the  university  and  all 
responsibility  was  vested  in  them.  This  explains  why  Bishop  Wardlaw 
took  no  part  in  the  cases  of  Resby  and  Crawar  although  these  cases  were 
tried  in  his  diocese  (a  situation  which  troubled  Grub).4  The  diocesan 

1 P.  Duhem,  Etudes  sur  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Series  3,  p.  582. 

2 Acta,  quoted  in  S.H.R.,  viii,  p.  240. 

* c*;  c-  Lea,  A History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  i,  pp.  3o8f , 
lor  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  bishops  and  the  estab- 
Jisnment  of  the  inquisition. 

4 Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  i,  367. 
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court  was  not  instructed  to  proceed  against  heretics.  Bishops  were 
ordered  by  Parliament  to  “ enquire  by  the  inquisition  of  heresy”  con- 
cerning heretics  and  Lollards,  and  only  after  the  proceedings  had  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Inquisitor  could  action  be  taken.  When  the 
accused  was  found  to  be  a heretic,  he  was  “ to  be  punished  by  the  law  of 
the  church  with  the  aid  of  the  secular  power,  if  need  be.”1 

By  the  fourteenth  century  the  Inquisition  in  France  had  been  almost 
superseded  by  the  University  of  Paris.2  This  is  understandable  as  it  was 
the  home  of  most  of  the  theologians  of  the  church.  Among  many  other 
activities,  Paris  defended  the  right  of  the  secular  clergy  against  the 
attacks  of  the  religious  orders  and  condemned  in  a letter  of  the  3rd  January, 
1333,  to  John  XXII  his  denial  of  the  Beatific  Vision.  But  the  university’s 
highest  claim  was  made  when,  after  the  condemning  of  the  doctrines  of 
John  of  Montesono  and  the  subsequent  expelling  of  the  Dominicans  from 
the  university,  those  who  had  defended  Montesono  could  not  be  re- 
admitted to  teach  until  they  had  signed  a document,  which,  among  other 
things  stated  that  the  university  “ cannot  err  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals.”3  With  this  claim  of  infallibility  of  university  pronouncements 
and  the  fact  that  Laurence  had  been  educated  there  in  theology  and  no 
doubt  agreeing  to  a great  extent  with  a thought  that  was  expressed  by 
Gerson,  when  thinking  of  Paris,  that  there  should  only  be  one  theological 
school  for  Christendom  so  as  to  ensure  purity  of  doctrine,4  Laurence  came 
to  Scotland  bringing  these  thoughts  with  him.5 

The  only  case  of  heresy  on  account  of  schismatic  activities  was 
occasioned  by  Scotland’s  return  to  the  obedience  of  Martin  V.  The  council 
general  which  was  convened  to  discuss  this  matter  met  at  Perth  in 
October,  1418. 6 The  matter  was  as  good  as  decided  before  the  council  met 
as  the  Governor,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  was  the  only  important  champion 

1 A.P.S.,  ii,  7-8. 

2 Cf.  H.  C.  Lea,  A History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ii,  pp.  135^ 

3 Denifle  and  Chatelain,  Chart.  Univ.  Paris,  iv,  p.  56,  No.  1781.  Ibid.,  III. 
p.  486ff,  Nos.  1557 — 1583. 

4 Gerson,  Opera  Omnia,  Ed.  by  Dupin,  i,  p.  105.  Letter  to  Students  in  the 
College  of  Navarre. 

8 Knox,  writing  to  the  General  Assembly  in  August,  I572>  emphasises  the 
Church’s  independence  when  he  writes  : ” Above  all,  preserve  the  Kirk  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Universities,”  Works,  vi,  619.  The  lingering  tradition  had  to  be 
dispelled.  He  had  in  the  previous  month  protested  ” that  nather  the  pulpet  of 
Sanct  Androis,  nather  yit  of  ony  congregatioune  within  the  Realme,  be  subject  to 
the  censure  of  the  schooles,  universitie,  or  facultie  within  the  same,”  IKorAs  vi,  630. 

* Scotichr.,  xv,  25. 
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of  Benedict.1  The  council  general  decided  in  favour  of  Martin.  Robert 
Harding,  an  English  Franciscan,  although  he  might  have  been  expected 
to  take  the  side  of  Martin,  spoke  in  favour  of  Benedict.2  Because  of  this 
he  became  involved  in  a charge  of  hersey  and  was  accused  by  one  Elwold. 
Laurence,  although  he  received  a letter  from  Haldenston  shortly  after 
the  meeting  of  the  council  demanding  that  action  should  be  taken,3  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  proceedings  in  the  case  until  a bull  was  issued 
by  Martin  on  nth  July  of  the  following  year  condemning  Harding  and 
ordering  Laurence  to  arrest  him.4  John  Fogo,  one  of  Laurence’s  colleagues 
in  St.  Andrews,  was  entrusted  to  see  that  the  sentence  upon  Harding  was 
duly  carried  out,  but  before  anything  could  be  done  Harding  had  died  at 
Lanark.  This  case  is  all  the  more  interesting  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  on  9th  August  had  decided  to  withdraw 
its  obedience  from  Benedict  XIII  and  to  appoint  a representative  to 
induce  the  governor  and  the  three  estates  to  do  the  same.5 

This  type  of  heresy  trial  brought  about  by  changes  of  loyalty  during 
the  Great  Schism  was  very  common  on  the  continent.6 

The  council  general  of  1433  produced  another  case  of  heresy  when 
John  Fogo,  during  the  course  of  a debate  on  the  proposed  peace  with 
England,  voiced  the  opinion  that  the  Franco-Scottish  alliance  could  bind 
either  party  never  to  make  a separate  peace  treaty  with  England.  This 
statement  was  looked  upon  as  heretical  and,  after  being  cited  by  Laurence, 
he  was  made  to  recant.  While  it  may  appear  strange  that  certain  political 
opinions  should  be  classed  as  heretical,  during  the  Middle  Ages  there 
were  many  occasions  when  the  Inquisition  was  used  for  political  ends.7 

Of  the  five  cases  of  heresy  mentioned  during  the  lifetime  of  Laurence, 
two  can  be  briefly  mentioned  as  they  have  been  dealt  with  in  a recent 
paper  read  to  the  Society.8  The  cases  of  Resby  and  Crawar  are  the  only 
cases  of  Lollardy  and  Hussism  in  Scottish  history.  Laurence,  when  he 
sat  in  judgment,  had  in  his  mind,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  authority 


1 Cf.  Balfour  Melville,  James  I,  pp.  74-75. 

1 Scotichr.,  xv,  25-26. 

* Baxter,  Copiale,  3-4. 

4 Printed  in  S.H.R.,  viii,  358. 

" Acta.  Red.,  fol.  4,  quoted  in  Robertson,  Statuta,  lxxix,  n. 

* Lea,  History  of  the  Inquisition,  ii,  204L 

7 Ibid.,  ii,  384s. 

* Macnab,  The  Beginnings  of  Lollardy  in  Scotland  in  the  Rec.  Scot.  Ch.  Hist 
Soc.,  vol.  XI,  pp.  254-260. 
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of  the  university  and  the  theological  position  maintained  by  the  doctors 
of  Paris.  In  the  case  of  Crawar,  Laurence  would  also  remember  that  he 
was  not  only  a realist  like  Resby,  but  had  been  educated  in  Prague,  a 
university  which  was  dominated  by  realist  philosophy.  In  both  cases 
the  heretics  were  condemned  as  much  for  being  realists  as  for  being 
unorthodox  in  theology. 

The  last  case  of  heresy,  which  occurred  during  Laurence’s  life,  arose 
out  of  Robert  Gardner,  B.  Dec.,  propounding  certain  propositions  during 
a public  disputation  which  were  considered  “ false,  erroneous  and 
heretical.”  On  his  appearing  before  a group  of  ecclesiastical  and  academic 
dignitaries,  including  Laurence,  on  27th  October,  1435,  he  made  a public 
recantation  and  thereafter  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.1 

Three  years  before  he  died,  on  1st  December,  1434,  Laurence  founded 
a perpetual  chaplainry  in  honour  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  and 
the  most  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  St.  Serf  and 
all  the  saints,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Michael  on  the  north  side  of  the  new 
parish  church  in  St.  Andrews.2  The  chaplain,  who  was  to  reside  per- 
manently in  St.  Andrews  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  was,  among  other 
things,  to  celebrate  masses  for  the  souls  of  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  Laurence’s  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  and 
himself. 

Laurence  died  about  the  middle  of  September,  1437.  On  16th  Sep- 
tember George  Newton,  who  was  then  the  senior  master  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  the  Rector  of  the  University,  convened  a meeting  of  masters 
which  elected  him  Dean,  the  position  having  been  rendered  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Laurence.  At  the  same  meeting  arrangements  were  made  to 
obtain  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Dean  the  mace  of  the  Faculty  and 
charters  and  documents  which  had  been  in  his  custody.  The  executors 
were  reluctant  to  give  up  the  mace  and  the  deeds  and  the  new  Dean  had 
to  head  a deputation,  including  Thomas  Tulloch,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and 
James  Kennedy,  Bishop  elect  of  Dunkeld,  to  ask  Bishop  Wardlaw  to  deal 
with  this  contumacy.3  There  are  no  further  allusions  to  this  matter 
although  there  was  a quarrel  between  John  Athylmer  and  Thomas 
Ramsay  in  1456  over  some  large  beams  which  were  left  in  the  kitchen  of 

1 Acta,  fol.  17,  quoted  Dunlop,  Kennedy,  p.  268. 

» Charter  printed  (with  translation)  in  Hay  Fleming,  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
PP-  578-587. 

* Acta.,  fol.  20,  dated  16th  Sept.,  1437,  quoted  Dunlop,  Kennedy,  p.  268  and 
S.H.R.  viii,  240. 
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the  College  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  by  Laurence  and  which  Ramsay 
took  away,  but  whether  these  were  the  property  of  the  late  Dean  or  the 
University  cannot  be  ascertained.1 

On  17th  September  the  masters  decided  that  there  should  be  solemn 
obsequies  for  the  soul  of  Master  Laurence  of  Lindores,  formerly  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  at  the  common  expense  of  the  Faculty.2  The  greatest 
scholar  of  the  Faculty  had  left  them. 

Laurence  made  a deep  impression  on  the  intellectual  development  of 
Europe  and  only  a little  can  be  said  in  this  short  paper. 

His  lectures  on  the  Physics  and  the  de  Anima  of  Aristotle  were  famous 
all  over  central  Europe  and  were  being  read  in  Cracow  while  he  was  still 
in  Paris.  The  reason  for  the  spread  of  his  work  into  the  new  universities 
of  Central  Europe  was  not  due  to  his  expounding  any  new  ideas  in  his 
commentaries  but  to  his  concise  formulation  of  the  teaching  of  Buridan. 
His  position  in  philosophy  was  definite;  he  was  a follower  of  Buridan3 
and  helped  to  popularise  his  ideas.  As  has  been  stated,  Laurence’s  lec- 
tures made  Copernicus  familiar  with  Buridan’s  idea  of  impetus  which  he 
transformed  into  the  Copernican  idea  of  force.  They  were  also  responsible 
for  the  theory  of  the  accelerated  fall  of  a body  evolved  by  Copernicus. 
By  itself  the  theory  of  impetus 4 was  capable  of  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  mechanical  movement:  which  to  impetus  itself,  in  spite  of  the  opinion 
of  Ockham,  it  was  necessary  to  include  the  category  of  quality.  The  matter 
has  been  discussed  by  a Polish  scholar  at  some  length,  but  he  died  before 
he  had  completed  his  researches  into  this  matter.5 

Laurence  also  used  the  geometrical  models  created  by  another  Paris 
teacher,  Nicholas  d’Orsme,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Physics,  to  represent 
the  degree  of  intensity  of  different  physical  qualities.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  science  of  these  thinkers  was  not  fundamentally  qualitative 
as  is  often  stated  but,  as  in  modern  science,  quantitative. 


1 Acta,  fol.  42V,  43,  13th  Aug.  and  nth  Dec.,  1456,  quoted  Dunlop,  Kennedy, 
p.  2gon. 

2 Acta,  quoted  S.H.R.,  viii,  240. 

3 Cf.  Gilson,  Hist,  of  Christ.  Phil,  of  Middle  Ages,  p.  5iif. 

4 For  Buridan’s  theory  of  impetus  cf.  Gilson,  ibid.,  p.  515. 

‘ Prof.  Michalski,  his  papers  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  Inter- 
national de  L’Academie  Polonaise  des  Sciences  et  des  Lettres.  Classe  de  Phiololoeie, 
Classe  d'  Histoire  et  de  Philosophie. 
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Secunda  conclusio  : proiecta  moventur  a quadam  qualitate,  quae  vovatur 
impetus,  quam  proiciens  inprimit  in  proiectum  patet,  quia  non  videntur,  a 
quo  alio  moverentur  . . . Ponendo  istum  impetum  salvamus  omnia. — Physic. 
i.  VIII,  q.  9 Erfurt,  Fol.  343,  fol.  177V  ; Ms.  Crac.  705,  fol.  iSir.1 

“Lindores  tried  to  sum  up  in  one  single  question  the  subjects  discussed 
at  length  in  some  special  treatises  De  latitudine  formarum." 

Secundum  auctoritates  loquentes  de  latitudine  formarum  qualitas 
imaginatur  esse  in  multiplici  subiecto.  Unde  aliqua  imaginatur  esse  in 
puncto  indivisibili  et  vocatur  qualitas  punctualis.  Alia  imaginatur  esse  in 
super  fide  et  vocatur  qualitas  superficialis.  Alia  imaginatur  esse  in  cor  pore 
et  vocatur  qualitas  corporalis.  It  is  after  all  a question  of  geometrical 
models  serving  to  illustrate  the  degree  of  intensity  ....  — Physic.  1. 
VIII,  q.  ult.,  Ms.  Crac.  705,  fol.  155V.2 

The  manuscripts  which  remain  show  that  he  was  studied  in  Cracow, 
Erfurt,  Leipzig  and  Prague.  Baxter3  suggests  that  there  may  be  some  in 
some  of  the  other  ancient  universities  of  Europe.  This  may  be  so,  but  it 
would  appear  from  the  universities  which  used  them  that  they  were  all 
nominalist  centres  and  it  is  doubtful  if  manuscripts  will  remain  in  any 
but  the  old  nominalist  centres.  The  realist  universities  would  have  either 
banned  or  destroyed  them.  The  Prague  MS.  dates  from  before  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  nominalists  and  is  now  in  Cracow,  and  as  none  now  remain 
in  Prague  this  would  strengthen  the  supposition. 

1 Quoted  by  Michalski,  Ibid.,  1927,  p.  157. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  157. 

* S.H.R.,  xxv,  p.  92. 


